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THE LIBRARIAN 


It is not the building, however ornate it may be; or the books 


on the 


shelves, even though they are many, costly and most expertly cataloged; or 
the trustees, even though they are bookish, politic, and deeply conscious of 
their responsibilities as public officials—it is not these that make a library, but 


the librarian. 


A collection of books gathered at public expense does not justify itself by 


the simple fact that it is. 


THE LIBRARIAN MAKES THE LIBRARY 


__ Ifa library be not a live educational institution it were better never estab- 
lished. It is ours to justify to the world the literary warehouse. A library is 


good only as the librarian makes it so. 


—John Cotton Dana in “Suggestions.” 
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_EDITORIALS 


In the last few months a total of 
$158,000 has been given or be- 
queathed to eight public libraries in 
Illinois. ‘Whether the bequest be 
large or small it represents a gener- 
ous spirit and what is better than 
that, a confidence and belief in the 
service the public library is render- 
ing. 

We are just beginning to realize 
how far reaching that service may 
be. The library tax rate is extremely 
small—nine-tenths of a mill, less 
than that for mosquito abatement, 
one mill, or for municipal band, one 
mill. 

Bequests and endowments for pub- 
lic libraries are therefore much ap- 
preciated. 

The American Library Association 
publishes a very beautiful leaflet 
‘‘Remember the Library’’ for the 
purpose of distribution by libraries: 


To people of means who could afford 
to make generous gifts to the 
library. 

To those who might remember the 
library in their wills. 

To lawyers who help people to make 
their wills. 

To trust companies who administer 
estates. 

To members and former members of 
the library board. 


On November 10, Louis L. Emmer- 
son announced his candidacy for Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. For more than ten 
years Mr. Emmerson has held the of- 
fice of Secretary of State. He has 
been twice reelected, in 1924 with the 
largest vote and largest plurality 
ever given to any officer in the state. 

Those who are associated with Mr. 
Emmerson in his department, ap- 
preciate more fully than any one else 
can, the well equipped, organized 
and efficient office he has developed. 

By virtue of the office of Secretary 
of State, Mr. Emmerson is also State 
Librarian. His reorganization in 


Library Extension Division, brought 
greater strength and opportunity to 
each division. The libraries have 
never been used to further political 
ends. The personnel of the divisions 
was retained and new appointments 
have been made with regard only to 
professional training, expericnee and 
fitness for the position to be held. 


The qualities Mr. Emmerson pos- 
sesses which merit the office of Gov- 
ernor are those which he has dis- 
played as Secretary of State—hon- 
esty, economy, business efficiency, a 
genial personality and a capacity for 
making friends. 


There seems to be some confusion 
in the minds of both librarians and 
directors of public libraries in Ili- 
nois as to the effect the laws passed 
by the last Legislature will have on 
library tax incomes. 

The changes made in the laws 
themselves neither increase nor de- 
crease the library tax. 

Formerly taxes were computed on 
one-half of the value of property. By 
the recent amendment taxes will now 
be computed on the full value, which 
doubles the valuation, but at the 
same time various other amendments 
were enacted which decreased by 
one-half the rates of taxation. The 
library rate was formerly 1.8 mills. 
It is now nine-tenths of a mill for all 
city, village and township libraries. 

The change in the valuation was 
made at the request of Chicago leg- 
islators, to permit Chicago to in- 
crease its bonding powers. Many 
have thought that the change in val- 
uation would pertain only to Chi- 
eago. This is not true. The full val- 
uation applies to the entire state. 

Personal property is revalued 
every year. Real estate is revalued 
only once in four years. This is the 
year for revaluation. In a number of 
counties valuations have been de- 
creased, especially on farm property. 
Wherever such cuts have been made 


1921 of the State.Library into,Gen-: ; the lihrary tax incomes will be re- 
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Irving F. Pearson, Superintendent 
of Schools for Winnebago County, is 
enlarging his system of traveling 
libraries for the rural schools. En- 
tertainments are being given in the 
various schools from which it is 
hoped to realize $1,000—this money 
to be applied on the book fund. 

Mr. Pearson is doing a good work. 
Pupils in these small schools should 
have the advantage of books just as 
children in city schools have the priv- 
ilege of school or public libraries. 

School libraries serve only school 
children. The county public library 
system serves adults, and young peo- 
ple beyond school age, as well as 
school children. It can be main- 
tained by a permanent county library 
tax of not to exceed two-thirds of a 
mill. The rural schools could serve 
as distributing centers. 


‘‘The Trustee and His Library”’ is 
one of the recent publications of the 
American Library Association. It is 
a small pamphlet of only 27 pages, 
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but it presents in concrete form the 
problems, duties and opportunities 
of the trustees from the organization 
of the board to checking up of re- 
sults. 

Copies are being mailed to all pub- 
lic libraries in the state by the Libra- 
ry Extension Division with the re- 
quest that the pamphlet be brought 
to the attention of the trustees. 


Charles McIntosh, County Super- 
intendent of Piatt County, wrote a 
letter to each school in Deland town- 
ship recommending that both teach- 
ers and pupils visit the book exhibit 
at the Township Public Library, De- 
land, arranged in celebration of the 
15th anniversary of the establishment 
of the public library. 


From Geneva, Switzerland, comes 
the announcement that John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., has given $2,000,000 
for the erection of a library for the 
League of Nations. 





COUNTY LIBRARY PROGRESS 


Each year sees a forward move- 
ment in the establishment of county 
libraries. In most states the county 
unit has been adopted as the prac- 
tical and most economical method of 
equalizing library opportunities be- 
tween the urban and rural popula- 
tion. 

Greenville County, South Carolina, 
has voted for county library service. 
The tax on the rural part of the 
county will be between $18,000 and 
$20,000. For three years the Green- 
ville publie library has given demon- 
stration county service of a high 
grade from funds provided by inter- 
ested local citizens. 

In Arkansas, the Pulaski County 
quorum court together with the coun- 


ty superintendent of schools, author- 
ized an appropriation of $7,500 for 


county library service. The contract 
will be made with the Little Rock 
publie library. 

In Iowa, Hardin County, there are 
three tax supported libraries. These 
three libraries have entered into a 
compact whereby all rural library 
service is divided between the three. 
Each is to serve a certain territory. 
The necessary funds come from a 
county tax. Each library receives an 
amount, or is paid for this service in 
proportion to books eireulated. <A 
detailed account of the plan will be 
found in Mrs. Klemme-Ellis’ article, 
‘‘How We Did It in Hardin County.’’ 
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HOW WE DID IT IN HARDIN COUNTY 


By Mrs. Vivian Klemme-Bllis, Librarian, Iowa Falls. 


In every new project there seems 
to come a time when the real test of 
‘ean it be done’’ is proven in the 
doing. Such is the condition under 
which the County Service of Hardin 
County was established and will 
function during this, its initial sea- 
son. The period of speculative de- 
bate of the possibility of the plan 
need not be described, for, although 
this is a necessary period through 
which all projects must pass, it is not 
concrete enough in its nature to be of 
real aid to those looking for a plan of 
procedure. This period having 
passed, the work took on the nature 
of actually testing the need and ac- 
complishment of County Library Ser- 
vice in Hardin County. 

The first step was testing the need 
for such service in a small territory 
and the Hardin Township Service 
was established through a contract 
with the Hardin Township School 
Board giving all rural schools in the 
township free delivery of boxes of 
books containing from twenty-five to 
forty volumes. In this case the deliv- 
ery of these boxes was a service do- 
nated by the Township School Board. 

Very soon it was found that the 
mere delivering of a box of books at 
a rural school was not sufficient to 
establish the feeling in the rural dis- 
tricts that the library was theirs and 
that much benefit could be derived 
from its use. And just at this point 
the responsibility of the work falls 
directly upon the librarian. She can- 
not bring an entire rural community 
to the library, but it is through the 
personal contact given that she may 
take the meaning of library service 
to every resident. 

In this county there was no defi- 
nite plan for establishing this contact 
except that advantage was taken of 
every possible opportunity to meet 
the rural public at all meetings char- 
acteristic of their interests. The 
Farm Bureaus, neighborhood club 
meetings, birthday parties, special 
days at the schools and even political 
meetings were all mediums through 


which the message of County Service 
was carried to them. Difficult as it 
may seem at times to attend such 
meetings, together with the regular 
calls at the rural schools, it is well 
worth every effort as the results in 
this case show. 

When such work had been carried 
in the township for nine months the 
marked improvement in the attitude 
of the rural school children toward 
their reading caught the attention of 
the members of the County Board of 
Education, and with their interest 
the actual contract work began. At 
this time the plan was formulated 
joining the three libraries in the 
county into a unit whereby each 
library would function in the plan in 
an equal way. With this as the basis 
of the plan the County Board of Edu- 
eation passed a resolution asking the 
County Supervisors to create a tax 
fund that would amply pay for such 
service in the county, which was very 
readily done. The work of actually 
drawing the contracts was turned to 
the County Attorney and after four 
months of detailed planning the con- 
tract became a reality. 

To simply state the terms of the 
contract, the three libraries of the 
county are to furnish the rural 
schools with boxes of books, not ex- 
ceeding forty volumes to the box, for 
each month of the school year, also 
keeping the library open for rural 
borrowers during the time the 
schools are closed. Postal service is 
paid by the county to insure good de- 
livery service, for the school boxes. 
For this service each library is paid 
by volume of circulation, at a rate of 
six cents per volume and three cents 
per volume for shipping charges. 
The contract also provides that the 
librarian of the county shall have at 
all time the aid and direction of the 
county superintendent of schools. 

Following the completion of the 
contract, the work of checking avail- 
able supplies, securing shipping eases 
and making up of report blanks 
has oceupied the librarians of the 
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county throughout the summer in 
preparation for the first shipment of 
boxes to be made during the month 
of September. The true test of the 
plan now lies in its ability to function 
to its fullest extent and thereby 
proving its worth to the rural resi- 
dents of the county. 

Primarily the object in Hardin 
County is not the establishment of a 
County Library as it has been known 
in the past, but rather joining the 
efforts of the three small libraries to 
render a service to the county which 
has now become a reality through 
their combination. Thus it is hoped 
that County Service may in the fu- 
ture be established as readily in 
counties having two or small libra- 
ries as with larger library units. 
County: 

Procedure of county work in Har- 
din. 

Calling at all rural schools with book 
wagon. 

Selection of small territory for in- 
troduction of delivery of books to 
rural schools for general publicity 
and to interest teachers and pupils 
in outside reading. 

Meeting the most progressive of 
township school directors and 
gaining their consent to establish 
free delivery of books to all rural 
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schools, the charges to be paid ina 
set sum by the School Board. 

Making regular visits to all rural 
schools receiving books under the 
township plan. Meeting as many 
of the rural residents as possible 
at all rural gatherings. Stressing 
the advantage to the farmer and 
his family to be able to have libra- 
ry service. 

Extending this same plan of service 
to all rural schools outside the 
township whose Board of Directors 
were willing to pay for this service. 

Taking results of the work in the 
territory used to the County Board 
of Edueation showing the advan- 
tage of such a service to the entire 
eounty. Their consent makes it 
possible for them to ask the County 
Supervisors to establish such a 
service for the county. 

At all times using every opportunity 
to bring county library service be- 
fore the citizens of the town in 
which the library itself is located, 
that by talking fo the rural resi- 
dents, when meeting them in a bus- 
iness way, they are creating a re- 
lationship of interest in the service 
that is being given to the farmer. 

Enlisting the services of the county 
attorney in the final makeup of 
the contract. 





STATE LIBRARY DISTRIBUTIVE FUNDS 


New Jersey makes the county unit 
very desirable by state grants. 
There is a very considerable initial 
appropriation with the establishment 
of the library and each year follow- 
ing it receives its share from a state 
distributive fund. 

First year— 

From the Woodruff-More- 
land Memorial Fund (a 
memorial to the men 
who died overseas)... . $1,200 
Book fund of $62.50 for 
each state. Average 
number of stations is 
Serer rer rer 
For each school building 
served $20. Morris 
eounty has 88 buildings 1,760 


$9,210 


6,250 








Annually thereafter— 
ge re $ 720 
School fund $10 per school 

Morris county has 88.. 880 
$1,600 

The New York State Library Ex- 

tension Division has an annual dis- 
tributive fund of $45,000. This is 
now doled out to small libraries in 
$100 donations. The Division is con- 
templating concentrating on larger 
grants to county libraries. 

Wisconsin, in lieu of financial aid 

to county libraries, gives permanent 
loans of 1,000 volumes from its trav- 
eling library collection to each new 
county library. 

Louisiana Library Commission also 

offers 1,000 volumes as an initial book 
collection for county libraries. 





Illinois has no provision for either 
financial aid or gifts of books, though 
the Library Extension Division last 
year made an appeal for state aid by 
gifts of books to county libraries 
when the budget for the Library Ex- 
tension Division was under considera- 
tion, 
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Illinois has long been familiar with 
state distributive funds. $8,000,000 is 
appropriated annually for a distribu- 
tive fund for the public schools of the 
state. This is in addition to the local 
tax voted by each school district. 





ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The officers of the Association for 
the coming year are: 

President—Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, 
trustee, Kewanee Public Library. 

First Vice-President — Edward A. 
Henry, University of Chicago Library 

Second Vice-President—Bella Steu- 
ernagel, librarian, Belleville Public 
Library. 

Secretary—Alice Williams, libra- 
rian, Moline Publie Library. 


Treasurer—Vilda P. Beem, libra- 
rian, Ottawa Public Library. 

The ex-officio members of the ex- 
ecutive board are Harriet Skogh, ex- 
president, and Anna May Price, su- 
perintendent of the Library Extension 
Division. 

Mrs. Errett has called a meeting of 
the executive board at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, December 29-31. 





LIBRARY SERVICE IN CLEVELAND 


In describing the Cleveland Public 
Library service, Miss Eastman says: 
“In 1926 over 6,900,000 volumes were 
loaned from 1,150 distributing agen- 
cies in the city; in addition, 383,000 
volumes were issued to residents of 
the county. Over 5,052,000 visits 
were recorded, of those reading or 
doing reference work in the libraries. 

“The library, through its service, is 
helping to build homes and to conduct 
business, to prepare sermons and lec- 
tures, to write prize essays, masters’ 
and doctors’ theses and books involv- 
ing much research. To our knowl- 
edge, some twenty books were largely 
written or compiled in quiet corners 
of the library during the past year, 
and a large number of articles and 
pamphlets. A photostatic copy of a 
newspaper item, reproduced in six 
minutes while the court waited, fur- 
nished the necessary evidence to de- 
cide a case; a bibliography on Federal 
Aid to the States, prepared for a mem- 
ber of the state legislature, and one 
on Child Labor, for the League of 
Women Voters, may each affect fu- 
ture legislation, as may the books as- 


sembled ready for his use at a stated 
time for a member of Congress of the 
United States. The bibliography on 
Fraudulent Stocks, prepared for the 
Better Business Bureau, was sent by 
the latter to forty-three Chambers of 
Commerce throughout the country. 
Xooks have been loaned from the 
White collection to sixteen universi- 
ties recently, and research workers 
have come from some distance to 
work here on material not found else- 
where in America. 

“Our travel service is making for 
international understanding, as well as 
meeting individual inquiries such as 
that of the woman who asks, ‘How 
much shall I tip the porter?’ and the 
air pilot who wants to know the phys- 
ical -_ economic features of Hondu- 
ras, and ‘whether to follow the advice 
of a friend and take two Colt 46's.’ 
For a student of biology, planning to 
do research work in Vienna and wish- 
ing to know living conditions and 
costs in that capital, the library’s in- 
formation in print was supplemented 
by an introduction to the local consular 
service.” 
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SUBSCRIPTION SETS 


The Library Extension Division ad- 
vises libraries with small book funds 
not to buy subscription sets of books 
either for the children’s room or for 
the adult collection. 

The question of children’s sets was 
discussed at length in the children’s 
section at the Peoria conference of the 
Illinois Library Association in 1923. 


A full report of this meeting will be 
found in the Proceedings of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, which was 
published as a supplement to Illinois 
Libraries, October, 1923. 

The Library Extension Division 
will gladly give information on sub- 
scription sets of books to anyone de- 
siring it. 





CALENDAR FOR SPECIAL WEEKS 


January 


Serious Books for Fireside Reading. 
Non-fiction, books of permanent value 
for the home library, books of spe- 
cial current interest, on politics and 
international affairs, travel, science, 
books on personal hobbies, the classics. 


National Thrift Week, January 
17th to 23rd. Books on investments 
and on personal and household bud- 
gets. 


February 


“Read Before You Travel.” New 
foreign posters in color available for 
travel book exhibits through the cour- 
tesy of the Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Conferences. Books for bon voyage 
gifts to people leaving for Mediterra- 
nean and South American cruises. 
Books for those planning spring and 
summer trips to Europe and the 
Orient. 


Boy Scout Anniversary Week, Feb- 
ruary 6th to 12th. Books for boys 


and for fathers and sons to read to- 
gether, 

Lincoln’s Birthday, February 12th. 
Biography, middle west fiction and 
history. 

Valentine’s Day, February 
The perfect valentine—a book. 

National Drama Week, February 
13th to 19th. Books of plays, biog- 
raphies of actors, books on the art 
of the theater, critical essays. Drama 
League of America, 59 East Van 
3uren Street, Chicago. 

Washington’s Birthday, February 
22nd. Biography, books on early 
American life. 

First Day of Lent, February 29th. 
Books on religion and philosophy, and 
various editions of the Bible. 


March 
Religious books and travel books 
featured throughout the month. 


Girl Scouts’ International Month. 
Girls’ books that promote understand- 
ing of foreign peoples and countries. 


14th. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The University of Illinois Library 
School Alumni Association has elected 
the following officers: 

President—Ruth E, Hammond, li- 
brarian, Public Library, Wichita, 
Kansas. 

First Vice-President — Nellie M. 
Coats, reference assistant, Indiana 
State Library. 

Second Vice-President — Anita M. 
Hostetter, assistant, curriculum study, 
A. L. A., Chicago. 


Secretar y-Treasurer — Josie B. 
Houchens, binding librarian, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Trustees of Endowment Fund— 
Harriet C. Howe, associate professor, 
Advanced Library School, University 
of Chicago; Margaret Hutchins, ret- 
erence librarian, University of IIli- 
nois; J. S. Cleavinger, associate pro- 
fessor, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University. 
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ORGANIZATION SERVICE 


Since September, Ella Hodges, field 
visitor of the Illinois Library Exten- 
sion Division has given organization 
service to a number of libraries. At 
Stockton she worked with the librarian 
and several helpers to put the book 
collection and records in the best ap- 
proved form. ‘The library became a 
tax supported library in April, 1926, 
but had existed as an association 
library. The work done included sort- 
ing the book collection first to with- 
draw worn-out books and_ separate 
those needing binding, and then to 
check the classification number. Shelf 
cards were made for books remaining 
in the collection and for new ones 
added. All books were labeled and 
the shelving rearranged. When com- 
pleted, there were 2,600 books in good 
condition, with all records complete. 

Arcola. The principal part of the 
work was the making of a shelf list. 


This had never been done, though 
there is a partial catalog of the 4,000 
volumes. In the process of the work 
there was classification, labeling, and 
a change in the plan of shelving. 

A complete inventory of the Smith 
Library in Lexington was taken. This 
was the first in the nearly thirty years 
of the library’s existence. Almost 
4,000 books are now on record. 

For the Princeton Township High 
School Library the 900 new books 
were accessioned, classified, shelf-listed 
and prepared for the shelves. The 
association library of Piper City was 
given similar help, with the addition 
of records for registration of borrow- 
ers and the institution of a charging 
system. 

In each case the local library fur- 
nished as many helpers as were desired 
to expedite the progress of the work. 





A. L, A. READING WITH 


The American Library Association 
has recently published the following 
additional courses in the Reading with 
a Purpose series: 


Practice of Politics. 

Westward March of American Set- 
tlement. 

Foreign Relations of the United 
States. 


Twentieth 
Novels. 


Century American 


Study of English Drama on the 
Stage, 
Paper-bound copies of these courses, 


as well as those previously published, 
can be purchased from the Library 


A PURPOSE OUTLINES 


Extension Division, Springfield, at 15 
cents each, 


The Library Extension Division 
will grant a state certificate to anyone 
completing the reading recommended 
in any one course, When the reading 
is done under the supervision of the 
local librarian it is not necessary that 
a written review be sent to the office 
of the Library Extension Division. 
The assurance of the librarian that the 
books have been read is sufficient. 
When the individual does not have 
access to a public library a short re- 
view of each book is required. 


The Library Extension Division 


has copies of all the books recom- 
mended in these outlines. 
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COUPLETS FOR CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


By Anne Wakely Jackson, Librarian Illinois School fur Deaf. 


A book in the hand is worth ten on 
the shelf— 

You make what you read in it part of 
yourself. 


A book that is borrowed is not half 
so nice 

As one that you own and can read 
over twice. 


A book that’s been given you—one 
that is owned 

Means a lot more than the one that’s 
been loaned. 





A book that you buy with your own 
hard-earned cash 
Is not at all likely to be silly trash. 


A home without books is no place for 
our youth, 

Whose minds are expanding and seek- 
ing for truth. - 


A truly good book is the very best 
friend, 

If read from beginning clear through 
to the end. 


A book in the home is worth several 
score 

That you may just look at while down 
in the store. 


A home full of books is the best place 
to be, 

No matter how old you are—ninety or 
three. 


Good books should surround you—be 
kept within reach ; 

For no one can measure their power 
to teach, 


In books we may find food for laugh- 
ter and mirth. 

In books we may speedily girdle the 
earth. 


In books we may find all the learning 
of sages. 

In books lies imbedded the wealth of 
the ages. 





BOOK 


The public libraries, large and small, 
universally observed Book Week, No- 
vember 13-19. Various methods were 
used to stimulate an interest and 
broadcast the message of good books. 

Gay posters in conspicuous places 
pointed the way to the library. Some 
were the beautiful new Wyeth poster, 
designed especially for Book Week, 
and secured from the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Sellers. Others were 
nade by school children in competi- 
tive contests. 

The chief activities centered‘at the 
library. Of chief importance were the 
book exhibits. Each library arranged 
the most representative, beautiful and 
inclusive collection possible. Children 
spent many happy hours pouring over 
the contents of the tables. Librarians 


WEEK 


held personal conferences with par- 
ents and friends over best books for 
Christmas gifts. There were story 
hours and pageants and plays staged 
by the children. Schools co-operated 
in contests over book reviews, essays 
on the book I like best, and stories. 

Innumerable talks were given by 
different members of library staffs be- 
fore schools, parent-teacher associa- 
tions and women’s clubs. 

Special book lists compiled for the 
occasion or bought from the Ameri- 
can Library Association or from R. R. 
Bowker were distributed both at the 
libraries and schools. 

The newspapers everywhere con- 
tributed most generously in the space 
given to the publicity of Book Week. 
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MRS. SOUTHWARD AND COMPANIONS DRIVE THROUGH ADIRON- 
DACKS, BERKSHIRES AND CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


Mrs. Elizabeth M. Southward, May- 
wood, librarian, returned in Octo- 
ber from a month’s motor ear tour 
through the eastern and New Eng- 
land states, which took her through 
three mountain ranges and up into 
Canada. 

Mrs. Southward, who left in her 
car on September 1, was accompa- 
nied on her 3,480-mile tour by Miss 
Jane Hubbell, public librarian at 
Rockford, Illinois, and Miss Nellie 
Parham, librarian at Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

They toured the Adirondacks, the 
Berkshires and the Catskill moun- 
tains. While in the Catskills they 
visited all the places made famous by 
Rip Van Winkle and his sleep of 
twenty years. 

They crossed into Canada at De- 
troit, Michigan, and visited Huron 
and Niagara Falls. On the way up 
they visited Rochester and took the 
trip to the Thousand Islands. 


While in the state of New York 
they were guests at the Lake Placid 
Club at Lake Placid, N. Y. While 
staying there they drove over numer- 
ous trails through the Adirondacks. 
One day they drove 125 miles through 
a solid forest, part of a state forest 
preserve. Even privately owned parks 
through the mountains are under state 
supervision. 

While visiting in this territory of 
the scenic mountains they stayed at 


Saranac, New York, Lake Placid and 
Keene Valley. 

From there they went north, and 
crossed Lake Champlain on a ferry 
into Vermont. They then followed 
the Berkshire Mountains, which are 
the foothills of the Green Mountains, 
which district is dotted with wealthy 
estates, to Danbury, Connecticut. 

They went over the Hudson River 
and crossed Bear Mountain bridge, 
which is receiving a great deal of pub- 
licity for being an engineering feat. 
They followed the Storm King high- 
way, which is an ascending roadway 
cut from the granite palisades of the 
Hudson River. A high stone fence 
protects motorists from being crowd- 
ed off sheer precipices of great height. 

The party then turned north into 
the Catskills from Kingston, thence to 
Albany, N. Y., where they turned west 
to Finger Lake. They toured all the 
state parks in the Finger Lake region. 

The trio of women tourists then 
came straight home along the south 
shore of Lake Erie, by the way of 
Buffalo, Toledo and Cleveland. 

Among the places visited were two 
battlefields, Bennington and Saratoga. 
They visited Williams College at Wil- 
liamstown, Massachusetts, Smith 
College, Mt. Holyoke College, Cor- 
nell University and Royeroft Inn at 
East Aurora, New York. 





GRADUATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


It is anticipated that the Advanced 
Graduate Library School at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago will open in Sep- 
tember, 1928. George A. Works has 
been appointed dean of the school. 
Professor Works, in collaboration 
with Chancellor Capen of the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo, has recently completed 
a study of some of the problems of 
university and college libraries. 

Professor Works personally inves- 
tigated fifteen colleges with reference 
to the status of the librarian in com- 
parison with other members of the 


faculty: (1) Relation to the faculty ; 
(2) length of vacation; (3) hours of 
service ; (4) compensation; (5) retire- 
ment allowance; (6) social position 
in the university; (7) attendance at 
professional meetings. 

Professor Works has a doctor of 
education degree from Harvard, has 
been superintendent of schools in Wis- 
consin, and professor of rural educa- 
tion at Cornell University. He has 
conducted several educational surveys 
in New York and Texas. 
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Professor Works’ appointment as 
dean of the new library school dates 
from July, 1927, but he has been 
given this year for further study and 
preparation. 

The only other appointment for the 
school thus far is Harriet Howe, who 
has been executive assistant, board of 
education for librarianship of the 
American Library Association, Miss 
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ll 


Howe resigned her position with the 
A. L. A. November 1 to go to Har- 
vard for further study until the open- 
ing of the school. She will have 
charge of its department for the prep- 
aration of teachers in library science. 

The graduate school is made pos- 
sible through a grant of more than 
one million dollars from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 





The University of Illinois Library 
School has eighty-two first-year stu- 
dents and twenty-five second-year stu- 
dents, which is the largest enrollment 
the school has ever had. 

The school hopes to move into its 
permanent quarters in the new library 
building the second semester. 

Dr. Frank P. Hill, librarian, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, gave three lec- 
tures before the library school stu- 
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dents in December. Dr. Hill was one 
of the delegates from the American 
Library Association to the British Li- 
brary Association, One of his lectures 
was on the Edinburgh conference, the 
others were “The Usefulness of Pro- 
fessional Library Training” and “Book 
Selection for a Public Library.” 

Dr, and Mrs. Hill were guests of 
the library school faculty at a lunch- 
eon. 





Though inventory is generally taken 
during the summer months when work 
is light, and worn-out books are easily 
caught and discarded, the process of 
weeding the book collection should go 
on all of the time. Every time that 
a book comes in it should be carefully 
looked over and if pages are out and 
it is loose in its hinges, it should be 
put aside for mending or binding, and 
if it has been rebound once, and is 
dirty and worn past the mending 
stage, it should be discarded at once. 
Someone has said a book is not sa- 
cred, and certainly if it is not clean 
and whole and authentic it has no 
place in a live, up-to-the-minute book 
collection, 

In these days of crowded shelves 
and general lack of room, we cannot 
afford to keep anything on our shelves 
that is out of date in spirit and treat- 
ment. Many old books of science and 
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titles 
more recent and representing modern 


travel should be replaced by 


thought. It is never easy to displace 
old friends, but it must be done some- 
times. Frequently some of the old 
books have worth-while illustrations 
which can be saved, and very rapidly 
a picture collection develops, the im- 
petus having come from the old and 
worn-out books. 

Go over your collection frequently 
and be sure that you are not circu- 
lating books whose pages are dog- 
eared and the front edges literally 
worn away. Such books are bad for 
the morale of the library as well as 
the people who read them, Then, too, 
see that your scientific books are not 
dated back in the 1880’s. Do not be 
afraid to throw away; every other city 
department keeps its tools up to date, 
and books are tools.—Michigan Li- 
brary Bulletin. 
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BOYD OUTLINE FOR COURSE IN U. 8. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Reviewed by Robert J. Usher, Howard Memorial Library, New Orleans. 


Suppose yourself in the position of 
meeting a group of students who 
know nothing of our government pub- 
lications and little of the various 
branches of the government from 
whose offices they are published. How 
would you go about it to make known 
the value of that sea of knowledge 
for reference purposes? 

Dr. Schmeckebier did this work 
very well for one class of publica- 
tions only—those containing statistical 
information. Miss Anne M. Boyd of 
the University of [Illinois Library 
School, in her recently issued Outline 
for the Course in United States Gov- 
ernment Publications, now attempts to 
outline completely a knowledge of all 
our federal government publications of 
whatever nature. The task she at- 


tempts is a large one, and unless judi- 
ciously handled, one likely to appear 
too great for the grasp of the average 
beginning student. 


Miss Boyd rightly decides that, 
though an approach by subjects would 
be ideal, the more practical method 
is by way of a study of various de- 
pariments and the publications they 
offer. 

Necessarily, the publications _ re- 
ferred to are limited in number—a se- 
lected list, though the aim has been 
to make mention of all important se- 
ries in print. Where a series has been 
listed, typical examples from it have 
been given to illustrate the nature of 
the series. Brief annotations have 
been made of the usual contents oi 
annual reports of directors of offices. 
Various branches of the government 
are taken up in much the same order 
followed in the check list of United 
States documents of 1909, concluding 
with the legislative branch, the judi- 
cial branch and the publications of 
the early congresses and of the Revo- 
lutionary period. 

In a work attempting so much there 
are certain to be some omissions of 
facts which some of us would feel 
should be stressed. You are not told, 
by way of example, that there is a 
most valuable Bureau of Econom- 
ics bibliographies in a series, though 
one of them is cited by title. In 


the reference to mineral resources 
there is no mention of the necessity 
of securing the advance sheets issued 
long before the printed volume ap- 
pears, if one would have his material 
up to date. Nickle’s geological list of 
North America, 1923, is much more 
than a list of government publications 
on the geology of North America; it 
is a record of much of the literature 
to be found in periodicals and else- 
where. To go to two pages alone, 
pages 89 and 90, more could be said 
of the reference value of the field 
operations of the Bureau of Soils, 
climatological data and Bulletin W, a 
source of help on many occasions. It 
must be supposed that the outline is 
to serve as a guide largely and that 
there will go with it much table talk 
with the documents at hand as illus- 
trative material, matter which would 
be too voluminous to be contained in 
one book. 

The task of presenting all this in- 
formation in small compass is, admit- 
tedly, one of vast difficulty. Miss 
Boyd has done the work courageously 
and, on the whole, admirably. 

One of the very well treated early 
chapters of the book deals with the 
printing and distribution of the na- 
tion’s official publications. Here is 
a clear, concise statement which will 
be treasured by those who need to be 
correctly informed on the subject. 

A glance through the excellent se- 
lected and annotated bibliography 
which fills one chapter and which ap- 
pears in numerous footnotes will re- 
veal the fact that there is nothing quite 
like Miss Boyd’s work elsewhere avail- 
able. The student who follows it 
through will have covered the ground 
very thoroughly. If I were one of 
the students to use it, | should want 
for the volume an index, by subjects 
and authors, something to go to in 
later days in practice when I should 
need to remember, for example, that 
there are valuable publications on ports 
issued not only by the Department of 
Commerce and the Navigation Bureau 
but also by the Rivers and Harbors 
Board and the United States Shipping 
Board. 
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MANUAL FOR SMALL MUSEUMS 


A general treatise on the principles 
and methods of museum work has 
just been published. This is the Man- 
ual for Small Museums, by Laurence 
Vail Coleman, director of the Ameri- 
can Association of Museums. The 
book is based in part upon a coast- 
to-coast survey of museums which 
was made possible, beginning three 
years ago, by a grant to the associa- 
tion from the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

Although the manual is addressed 
by title to small museums, it is a 
handbook for large museums as well, 
since it deals with the entire range 
of matters with which museum work- 
ers are concerned—treating these sub- 
jects in terms of their development 
from the very simplest beginnings in 
little institutions. Relations between 
museums and public libraries are dis- 
cussed, as are also the problems which 
confront librarians who are interested 
in museum side issues. 

The book has fifty chapters and 
seven appendices. Following an intro- 
ductory statement of museum field 
and purpose there are sections devoted 
to organization, administration, cura- 
torial work, educational work, re- 
search, and building. Separate chap- 
ters are given over to the individual 
problems presented by history, art, 
and science materials, but to avoid the 
duplication that would result from an 


attempt to treat museums of each kind 
separately, many matters are discussed 
in terms of the administration of a 
general museum. 

The manual makes two principal 
contributions. The first inheres in the 
work as a whole, which is a rounded 
account of museum work—a verbal 
picture drawn for the trustee or gen- 
eral reader quite as much as for the 
professional. The second grows out 
of its several detailed presentations of 
many subjects which previously have 
not been treated fully in museum lit- 
erature, : 

For example, there are five chapters 
on finance: Income, expenditure, 
plant, endowment, and accounts. There 
is also an exposition of registration 
methods which is based on a compara- 
tive study of the records of many 
museums and which outlines the ele- 
ments of any successful system and 
gives complete instruction for record- 
ing accessions and disposals. Other 
chapters deal with the basic require- 
ments of a museum building and trace 
with architect’s plans and sketches tlie 
growth of a building from its first 
small unit. These accounts, together 
with others summarizing current opin- 
ion and practice in every branch of 
museum work, give the book direct 
address to anyone who is engaged in 
the field or has interest in museums. 





INTERNATIONAL MIND ALCOVE 


The Library Extension Division re- 
cently received the following books 
from the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace to be added to the 
International Mind Alcove: 

Osborne—As It Is in England. 


Niles—Casual Wanderings in Equa- 
dor. 

Cooper—My Lady of the Chinese 
Courtyard. 

Ellis—The Soul of Spain. 





GIFTS 


Aledo. The Delphian Society has 
given the public library a copy of 
the statue of George Washington by 
John Rogers. 

Assumption. Mrs. Henry Hack- 
man, now living in Peru, but for- 


merly from Assumption, sent a check 
for $20 to the public library to be 
added to the book fund. 

Cairo. By the will of Samuel 
White, the publie library received a 
bequest of $500 to be used for chil- 
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dren’s books. The will reads: ‘‘I 
make this bequest in memory of 
Anna Goldstine, my deceased wife, 
who for many years took a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the Cairo 
Publie Library.”’ 

Charleston High School. [. H. 
Johnston, a graduate of the high 
school and now a member and diree- 
tor of M. Samuel and Company, Lon- 
don, England, sent a check for $100 
for the library. The entire library 
was destroyed by fire last spring. 

Chicago Heights. The library of 
Charles Buek, consisting of many 
fine editions, has been presenied to 
the library by his widow, Mrs. Myr- 
tle Buck. 

Franklin Grove. Fred H. Hausen 
and Hal ilausen have given $500 to 
the library in memory of their 
mother, Mrs. Harrison Hausen. 

Galva. Ten thousand dollars has 
been bequeathed to the public library 
by Mrs. Ada Smalley as a memorial 
for her daughter, Jessie Smalley, 
who was the first story teller for 
the children’s department. 

Glen Ellyn. The public library 
had special cause for Thanksgiving 
on Thanksgiving Day, because of the 
receipt of the thousand-dollar legacy 
from the James Saunders estate. It 
was decided by the library board to 
use this money in accordance with 
the wish of Mrs. Marian Saunders, 
to pay off the last installment of the 
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building fund debt. Mrs. Saunders 
herself paid the interest items due 
in the final clearing up of the debt. 

Hamilton. The various clubs have 
donated $25 to the public library 
toward the book fund. 

Highland. In memory of Louis 
Latzer, Mrs. Latzer and her children 
have given $100,000 to the city of 
Highland for the establishment of a 
public library; $75,000 to be used 
in the erection of a building and 
$25,000 for an endowment fund. 
This is the largest philanthropic be- 
quest to be made in Madison Couiity. 

Marengo. Robert E. Strahorn, a 
civil engineer now living in Spokane, 
has given $35,000 for a new building 
for the publie library as a memorial 
for his wife, formerly Adell Green, 
and her father, who was for many 
years a physician in Marengo. Mr. 
Strahorn also purchased the site for 
the building. 

Polo. Alvin Joiner, for many 
years president of the library board, 
writes: ‘‘The patrons of the Free 
Publie Library of Buffalo Township 
were greatly pleased by the clause 
in the will of Miss Ida Mason, giv- 
ing our library $1,000. She has set 
a good example for other of our eiti- 
zens, who ean afford it, to follow. 
The library is doing fine work, espe- 
cially among the students of our 
schools, and could do more with 
greater resources.’’ 





LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


Carbondale. The new library 
building was dedicated October 21st. 
Dean G. D. Wham of the Southern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, gave 
the principal address. The dean 
spoke on ‘‘Literature, Its Spiritual 
and Inspirational Influence.’’ The 
library trustees bought the old Epis- 
copal church, which they have had 
remodeled into a very acceptable 
library building. 

The 
new Seymour library building is 
gradually nearing completion and 
will be ready for oceupaney by the 


Galesburg — Knox College. 


first of the year. The building is the 
gift of Henry L. Seymour. 

Highland Park. The city council 
has approved the request of the l- 
brary trustees for a special tax as- 
sessment of three and one-ihird mills 
for seven years. The tax is for a 
new library building at an estimate! 
cost of $150,000. Tentative plans 
have been presented to the council 
and approved. The library has quiie 
outgrown its present building, which 
vas built some twenty vears ago. 

Moline. An entirely new lighting 
system has been installed in the 
main floor of the library. The en- 
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trance into the stack room has been 
enlarged, which will give patrons 
easier access to the books. The in- 
terior has been redecorated. 


North Chicago. The library trus- 
tees have let the contract for the 
construction of their new library 
building to Altschul Construction 
Company for $37,900. 

Quincy. Forty feet additional 
ground has been bought by the 
library trustees as the first step in 
the addition to the library building. 
This addition has been under con- 
sideration for a number of years. 
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Rock Island. The entire library, 
interior and exterior, has been re- 
decorated. 

Winnetka. The remodeling of the 
library building will not be com- 
pleted until February. The new ad- 
dition, which is costing about $75,- 
000, ineludes a_ three-story stack 
room, new children’s room and office 
space. It was necessary to discon- 
tinue the loan of books, but before 
the library was closed patrons were 
urged to borrow such books as they 
desired for these few months. 





PERSONALS 


Charles F. Anderson, a member of 
the board of the Matson Public Li- 
brary of Princeton, died September 14. 


Kathryn Atwood has been appoint- 
ed children’s librarian of the Berwyn 
Public Library. She is a graduate of 
the Carnegie Library School, Pitts- 
burgh, and has had two years’ experi- 
ence in reference and school work. 


Winifred Bright, children’s librarian 
of the Wilmette Public Library, spoke 
over radio station WHT on the Wrig- 
ley Building, November 28th, on the 
subject of suitable book gifts for chil- 
dren, Miss Bright spoke at the re- 
quest of the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and in her introductory talk, 
before taking up a discussion of spe- 
cific children’s books, emphasized the 
desirability of choosing the best books. 
She called attention to the fact that 
there are many more or less worthless 
volumes on the market, and that it 
is just as easy to select a good book 
as a bad one. 


Serena Brown began her duties as 
librarian of the Sheldon Township 
Public Library September Ist. 


Mrs. Sadie Crawford, librarian of 
the public library in Madison, spoke 
before a Wednesday meeting of the 
Rotary Club. She told about the 
growth and work of the library in the 
last two years. 


Minnie Dill, chief of the Decatur 
Public Library, spoke at the open 
house meeting in the Roosevelt Junior 
High School on “The Home and 
Neighborhood Library.” She gave 
valuable suggestions to parents and 
teachers on what not to buy, as well 
as telling what kinds of books a model 
home library should contain. 


Courtney C. Douglas, president of 
the Oak Park Library Board, died 
October 30th. Mr. Douglas had 
served as trustee longer than any 
other member of the present board. 


Frances Dunn, for the past six years 
reference librarian in the L[llinois Li- 
brary Extension Division, resigned her 
position in September to enter the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, 


Hortense Eggmann, librarian of the 
Taylorville Public Library, addressed 
a meeting of the Junior High School 
Parent-Teacher Association in No- 
vember. She also spoke at a meeting 
of the literary department of the 
Woman’s Club. The subject of the 
latter talk was “Suggestions for Meet- 
ing the Needs of the Taylorville 
Library.” 


Margaret Ely of the Berwyn Public 
Library spoke at the meeting of the 
Berwyn Mothers’ Circle on Novem- 
ber 7th. 
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Juanita Engstrand is the new li- 
brarian of the Pekin Public Library. 
Miss Engstrand for the past two 
years has been the librarian of the 
Summit-Argo Library in Argo. 


Julia Fink, librarian of the Aurora 
Public Library, talked before members 
of the Lions Club at a weekly lunch- 
eon meeting in November. Miss Fink 
explained the financial management 
of the library and described the va- 
rious services the library now gives 
and others which are desired but im- 
possible with the present income. 


Elizabeth Germaty has been ap- 
pointed children’s librarian of the 
Granite City Public Library. 


Irene M. Graham has been appoint- 
ed librarian of the Summit-Argo Li- 
brary. Miss Graham received her 
professional training in the Chicago 
Public Library training class. 


Two pictures taken by Blanche 
Gray, librarian of the Mattoon Public 
Library, on her European trip in 1926, 
were printed in the 1927 prospectus 
of the University Travel Study Club. 


W. F. Hardy, president of the De- 
catur Library Board, spoke before the 
regular meeting of the local Kiwanis 
Club in May. He spoke of the need 
of additional room for the library and 
the extension of library service in the 
city. 


Sarah Hammond of the Glencoe 
Public Library exhibited a collection 
of books for older boys and girls at 
a meeting of the Parent-Teachers’ As- 
sociation. 


Mrs. George Honaker, a member of 
the board of the Park Ridge Library, 
gave a talk to the Kiwanis Club at 
a regular Wednesday noon meeting, 
October 12th. She sketched a history 
of the library, told of its conditions, 
and outlined its needs and means of 
support. 


Margaret Johnson has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Urbana Public 
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Library to succeed Mrs. Bertha Put- 
ney, who resigned to accept a position 
in the east. Miss Johnson was grad- 
uated from Illinois College at Jack- 
sonville and the School of Library 
Science of Simmons College, Boston, 
and has been an assistant in the Jack- 
sonville Public Library. 








Lorena Keyl resigned her position 
in the east branch library of Decatur 
to attend Millikin University. 







Erna Kniker has been appointed 
assistant librarian of the Arcola Pub- 
lic Library. She is to have charge 
of the children’s department. 








Alma G. Lange, head of the circu- 
lation department and for more than 
twenty-five years an assistant in the 
Withers Public Library, Bloomington, 
died at her home November 8th. 








Katherine Machin spoke on chil- 
dren’s books and the use of the library 
at the November meeting of the Cor- 
pus Christi Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion of Galesburg. 

























Celia M. Miles, librarian, and the 7 
assistants of the Centralia Public 7 
Library were guests and speakers at 7 
the library day meeting of the Rotary |~ 
Club. a 

Ange V. Milner, librarian at Nor- 7 
mal University, was honored with a 7 
reception during the homecoming, 7 
October 20th-21st. Miss Milner has | 
been connected with the school as | 
librarian for the past thirty-seven | 
years and during that period has made 7 
scores of friends among the students. [7 
This reception gave those friends an 7 
opportunity of renewing their friend- 7 
ship. a 

Gertrude Moller has accepted a po- g 
sition as cataloger in the Illinois State 9 
Historical Library. Miss Moller had 9 
been librarian of the Mt. Vernon Pub- © 
lic Library since 1913. = 

Because of ill health, Mrs. Eliza B. a 





Murray has resigned her position as 
librarian of the DeKalb Public Li- 
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brary. Mrs. Murray has been the 
librarian since the library was first 
opened, thirty-one years ago. 


Nelle A. Olson has been appointed 
librarian of the Winnetka public 
schools. Evelyn C. Loken has been 
appointed assistant. 


Dr. McKendree Llewellyn Raney, 
formerly librarian at Johns Hopkins 
University, has been made director of 
libraries at the University of Chicago. 


Marion Rawls has been appointed 
assistant in charge of the Burnham 
Library at the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago. Miss Rawls was a recipient of 
the Hutchinson Scholarship Library 
Fund of Oak Park. She attended 
Western Reserve Library School in 
Cleveland, and since completing her 
training there has for three years been 
in the circulation department of the 
Detroit Public Library. 


Julia Scofield resigned as librarian 
of the Carthage Public Library to 
enter the College for Women, West- 
ern Reserve University. She plans 
later to take the professional library 
course in the same college. Abigail 
Davidson will act as librarian in Miss 
Scofield’s absence. 


Mrs. O. B. Stallings, librarian 
Granite City Public Library, spoke 
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before the local Rotary Club on Sep- 
tember 13th. Her talk was on the 
aims, activities and possibilities of the 
library. 


Bella Steuernagel was a speaker on 
“What the Child Reads” before the 
Washington School Parent-Teacher 
Association in Belleville. 


Mary Stewart, librarian for many 
years of the St. Charles Public Li- 
brary, has been forced to resign be- 
cause of ill health. Mary King has 
been appointed as Miss Stewart’s suc- 
cessor, Miss King attended the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School last 
year. 


Mrs. Theodosia Burr Wead of 
Alton died September 3rd. For 
nearly forty years Mrs. Wead had 
served as a board member of the pub- 
lic library. 


In her talk on “Books and Parents” 
to the members of the Central-Stolph 
Parent-Teacher Association, Anne 
Whitmack, Wilmette librarian, told of 
many helpful and interesting books on 
child training. 


J. Lyon Woodruff, librarian of the 
East St. Louis Public Library, spoke 
on “The Child and His Book,” at the 
October meeting of the Hawthorne 
School Parent-Teacher Association. 





Alton. The Jennie D. Hayner 
Library is econdueting a_ contest 
among the children of grades and 
the first year high school in the pub- 
lie and parochial schools for the best 
review of any one of the Newbery 
medal books, together with a few 
words on the life of John Newbery. 

Benton. Beginning October Ist, 
the library has instituted for the first 
time a story hour. Stories from the 
old myths and fables are told to the 
children every Saturday morning at 
ten o’clock. 

Berwyn. The public library con- 
dueted an exhibit in one of the 
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booths of the trade exposition held 
in Berwyn from August 22nd to Au- 
gust 27th. The booth was decorated 
with a frieze of posters concerning 
new books of interest, magazine cov- 
ers were exhibited, showing type of 
selection of periodicals in the library 
and books on subjects of interest to 
adults were laid out attractively on 
a table so that they might be exam- 
ined at leisure. Effective signs com- 
pleted the display. 

Cards bearing the name of the 
library and the hours of opening 
were distributed to interested citi- 
zens. The chief merit of the exhibit 
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was the personal touch possible 
through talks with parents and those 
interested in books and libraries, and 
publie-spirited residents. Applica- 
tion cards were given to those asking 
for them, and a number of new bor- 
rowers were obtained. The library 
gained from the exhibit, not in ac- 
tual inerease of borrowers so much 
as in the dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the library. 

Bloomington. As a result of the 
library’s emphasis on adult educa- 
tion, twenty-four citizens have been 
listed in the Reading with a Purpose 
Courses, published by the American 
Library Association. 

Bradford. The local Woman’s 
League paid $800 on the library 
building debt last year. It expects 
to meet the remaining $350 this year 
and start the furnishing of the Li- 
brary League room. For this pur- 
pose benefit programs are being 
planned. 

Cairo. The library received from 
the Lincoln Library of Springfield, 
Illinois, a gift of a rare book of local 
interest. It is the Cairo Business Mir- 
ror and City Directory for 1864-65, 
eompiled by Thomas Lewis and pub- 
lished by the Daily Democrat job 
rooms in 1864. 


Carbondale. The civic and wel- 
fare department of the Carboudale 
Woman’s Club held a rummage sale 
Saturday, October 8th. The _ pro- 
ceeds are to be used in buying chairs 
and tables for the lower floor of the 
new city library. 

Carlinville. At its meeting, Octo- 
ber 3rd, the city council accepted the 
request made by the Carlinville Li- 
brary Association to take over the 
library building, the books and all 
property connected with the institu- 
tion. The Carlinville Library Asso- 
ciation, organized in 1870, has main- 
tained its library by membership fees 
and donations. It started in the 
basement of the court house, from 
where it moved into a new building 
provided for by the will of Susan 
Dick. The city council has appropri- 
ated the maximum tax for libraries 
—nine-tenths of a mill—and appoint- 
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ed a board of trustees, of which P. 0. 
Landon has been chosen as president. 

Carthage. The annual fall recep- 
tion was held in the reading room 
of the library. The program in- 
cluded groups of songs by children, 
readings by Maxine Emerson, and a 
talk on books by the pastor of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church. Miss Whitten 
awarded diplomas to the nine chil- 
dren who completed the summer 
reading course. Miss Davidson, the 
librarian, presented Mrs. Mary Rob- 
bins a letter of appreciation because 
she has to her credit more books of 
the better class than any other 
reader. 

Centralia. The board of directors 
of the Centralia Publie Library and 
the library staff conducted open 
house Thursday, December 8th, from 
two to nine o’clock. The people of 
the city were invited to visit the 
library and see the many recent im- 
provements and additions to the 
library equipment and furnishings. 
Special invitations were sent to the 
mayor and commissioners, the news- 
paper editorial staff, and all civie or- 
ganizations, requesting the presence 
of representatives from their num- 
ber. The library was decorated for 
the oceasion. There was a program 
of musie both afternoon and evening, 
and in the evening L. H. Jonas of 
the library board gave a history of 
the library, and Celia Miles, the 
librarian, explained the use of the 
library facilities. 

Chenoa. Until the library receives 
its first money from public taxes. 
April, 1928, the committee on svb- 
scriptions finds it necessary to hold 
a tag day. 

Decatur—Millikin University. 
New book stacks have been installed 
which increases the library capacity 
to 25,000 volumes. 

Des Plaines. In place of three days 
a week, the library is now open every 
week day from 3 to6 and7to9. A 
tag day was held October Ist to add 
to the fund for children’s books. 

Downers Grove. Beginning No- 
vember 13th, the library is open Sun- 
day afternoons from 2:30 until 6 for 
reading and study only. Between 4 
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and 5 o’elock an informal discussion 
on books is held. 

Fast St. Louis. An increase of 83 
per cent in attendance at the public 
library indicates that the new library 
building and location are being ap- 
preciated. A special section devoted 
to the interests of the Junior High 
School has been opened on the lower 
foor of the library. Deposit collee- 
tions have been placed in the eight- 
een schools. 

Evanston, New activities for the 
present busy season include a Sat- 
urday morning story hour for chil- 
dren, noon concerts two days a week, 
and a fireside forum on Tuesday eve- 
nings. The duoart pianola in the 
Coe music room of the library is used 
for the concerts. “A brief explana- 
tion of the composers and the com- 
positions to be played is given. The 
object of the evening forums is to 
have informal discussion on poetry, 
art, literature and travel. 

The cireulation record for October 
exceeded that for the same month 
last year by 6,050, and that for any 
previous month in the history of the 
library by 1,315. 

Forest Park. The public library 
has extended its service to an addi- 
tional school by loan eolleetions for 
the grades. The eighth grade pupils 
from all schools come to the library 
for instruction in the use of the 
library. 

Galesburg. Some of the old and 
rare books in the Galesburg Publie 
Library are of interest. The oldest 
book was published in Dublin in 
1766. Its author is Reverend Robert 
Manning, and its title ‘‘The Shortest 
Way to End Disputes About Re- 
ligion.’’ Among those of historical 
interest are Notes on Virginia, by 
Thomas Jefferson, published in 1794, 
and Blue Laws, published in 1821. 
Of local interest, because he was pas- 
tor of one of the city’s churches, is 
a volume by Edward Beecher, print- 
ed in 1838. Original copies of news- 
papers are the New York Herald for 
April 15, 1865, which tells of the 
death of Lincoln, and the Chicago 
Evening Post for October 10, 1871, 
which tells of the Chicago fire. 
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Geneseo. The patronage of the 
reading rooms on Sunday afternoons 
has received sufficient encourage- 
ment to warrant continuing the ser- 
vice for another year. 

Glen Ellyn. The opening hours of 
the library have been extended to 
include every afternoon and three 
evenings a week, also Sunday after- 
noon for reading only. 

Jacksonville. At the annual city 
chautauqua, the publie library ex- 
hibited a chart showing the circula- 
tion of books within the county out- 
side the city limit. Pins marking 
the location of individual and club 
borrowers indicated that the forty- 
four patrons were distributed twen- 
ty-four south and twenty north of 
Jacksonville. These people now pay 
a membership fee of $2 annually. It 
is hoped eventually that the city li- 
brary will become a county library, 
able to give free service to the whole 
territory. 

Deagan musical chimes, recently 
given the library, play five minutes 
before closing time each night. 

Jacksonville—Illinois College. 
Henry B. Rankin, a well-known au- 
thority on Lincoln and author of Per- 
sonal Recollections of Abraham Lin- 
coln, has bequeathed his entire col- 
lection of Lincoln books, pamphlets 
and clippings to Illinois College 
library. 

Lombard. At a special election in 
September, the village voted 678 for 
and 38 against a nine-tenths of a mill 
tax for a publie library. At a spe- 
cial election, December 10th, the 
board of six library trustees was 
elected. The overwhelming majority 
of votes for the library expressed the 
village’s appreciation of Colonel 
Plum’s bequest of his residence and 
$25,000 for a publie library. The 
village also voted to accept the 
Plum estate as a park for the vil- 
lage, and elected a park board to 
have the eare of it. 

Marion. Oldham Paisley was the 
chief speaker at the ‘‘library tea’’ 
in October. Mr. Paisley spoke on 
Illinois beauty spots. He has made 
a study of these places and has per- 
sonally visited most of them. He 
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pointed out that 65 per cent of the 
beauty spots are in the southern part 
of the state. 

Maywood. The Maywood Twen- 
tieth Century Club invited about 
thirty librarians in the district to 
luncheon and an afternoon program 
for the Library Day on December 
13th. After the luncheon, the club 
members and guests spent the hour 
before the afternoon program in 
viewing the book display in the 
library. Special displays were made 
of books for brides, business men, 
radio fans, and others. Each exhibit 
was made attractive by presenting 
the books in their natural setting— 
as, the radio books were on a table 
with a radio tuned in. The program 
opened with a few musical numbers, 
after which Dr. D. T. Denman gave 
an interesting interpretation of H. G. 
Well’s recent book, ‘‘Meanwhile.”’ 

Oak Park. Some figures of com- 
parison of the library at the time 
it was transferred to the city by the 
Seoville Institute in 1903 and those 
of the 1927 report, are, respectively : 
Borrowers, 4,111 and 22,000; daily 
circulation, 191 and 1,000 books; 
14.000 and 55,000 volumes book 
stock; one building and central 
building and two branches. 

Oregon. Dr. Willis C. Bunker 
gave to the library a seven-volume 
set of Source Reeords of the World 
War. The work includes official doc- 
uments from the diplomatic archives 
of the various nations. They deal 
with the causes, initiation and prog- 
ress of the World War. 

Paris. At the September meeting 
of the Paris Library Board, Ruth 
Yeomans, who is associated with the 
Trenton, New Jersey, Publie Library, 
outlined the suecessful workings of 
the county system of libraries in New 
Jersey. 

Park Ridge. Through the kind- 
ness of the Kiwanis Club, the library 
had a booth at the exposition in Sep- 
tember. Interesting items in the 1927 
annual report of the library are the 
gift of $500 from the eommunity 
chest and that of $48.59 for the pur- 
chase of books of poetry by the Im- 
provement Association, the part of 
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joint hosts with the Parent-Teacher 
Association to the teachers, and the 
practice of opening the library dur- 
ing December, January and Febru- 
ary an hour at noon to benefit schooi 
children. The expense involved for 
the latter purpose was borne by civie 
organizations. 

Pekin. Plans for constructive 
work this year include reading lists 
for pupils in grades 4 to 8, service 
to the hospital one day a week, and 
the placing of a bullein board on a 
prominent corner in the city. 

Peoria. In the past year 12,600 
patrons have actually sat and work- 
ed in the business department of the 
publie library. Pictures of the for- 
mer librarians and those of a num- 
ber of the early directors of the 
library have been hung permanently 
in a room of the library. In this art 
room an exhibit of Japanese em- 
broidery, loaned by a citizen, has in- 
terested over 1,000 visitors during 
October. 

Quincy. A handsome memorial 
tablet of bronze, commemorating the 
services to the library of the late 
Mrs. Anna Shepherd Woods, for 
many vears a member and president 
of its board, will be hung in the en- 
trance hall on the east wall. The 
inseription reads: 

Anna Shepherd Woods 
1841-1926 
A lover of good books 
A benefactor of this library 
Member of its board of directors 
from its organization 
Its president for many years 

Whose wise direction has added 

greatly to its value 

*‘No work begun shall ever pause 

for death.’’ 

Springfield. With the opening of 
the school year the Lineoln Library 
has resumed its adult stations in four 
of the publie schools. At certain 
scheduled hours of the week the 
adults in these neighborhoods may 
take advantage of this service. 

Sterling. Twenty-one children in 
the Vacation Reading Club were 
awarded diplomas. Boys and girls 
from the fifth and sixth grades 
proved to be the widest readers. 
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Boys started out with more enthu- 
siasm than girls, but they failed to 
sustain their interest as well as the 
girls. To continue the interest the 
contest aroused, two or three meet- 
ings of the members will be held dur- 
ing the winter to discuss books being 
read and to make plans for the con- 
test next summer. 


Streator. An editorial in the 
Times-Press reports that the mayor 
has assured the library board that 
the Streator Public Library will re- 
ceive its full appropriation this year, 
and that the fund shall be kept in- 
tact for the use of the library only. 

Urbana. The new schedule for 
library hours is from 9 to 12 and 
1 to 9 daily except Sunday. The 
change involves morning service not 
given before, but closes the library 
during the noon hour. There has 
been a reregistration of borrowers. 

The board of education has decided 
to buy $100 worth of reference books 
and place them in the Urbana free 
library for the use of the pupils. The 
idea of placing them in the library 
was on account of the library hours 
being longer than those of the 
schools. The schools are closed Sat- 
urday and many of the children 
would like books at that time. The 


board retains ownership of the 
books. 
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Western Springs. During the five 
months since the library has been 
opened the library added 443 books, 
making its collection number 1,364, 
had 587 borrowers register, and cir- 
culated 3,525 books. 

Wheaton, The library observed 
Library Day November 22nd. Miss 
Alice Farquhar of the Readers’ Bu- 
reau of the Chicago Publie Library 
spoke on ‘‘The Place of the Library 
in Adult Education.’’ 

The opening hours of the public 
library have been scheduled to in- 
clude 2 to 5 Sunday afternoons for 
reading only. 

White Hall. The library is ex- 
pressing its interest in people of lit- 
erary note who have at any time 
been associated with the city. A 
portrait of Julia Fletcher, author of 
‘*Little Drops of Water, Little Grains 
of Sand,’’ has been obtained. She 
was the wife of Rev. Thomas Carney, 
a local Universalist preacher. 

During the summer many libraries 
were made more attractive by redec- 
oration and other improvements. 
Batavia, Centralia, Glencoe, Gray- 
ville, Litchfield, Naperville, Paxton, 
Rushville, Sterling, Stockton and 
Sullivan are fortunate ones. 


